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MUST WE ECONOMIZE IN EDUCATION? 


HATEVER may be the 

exigencies, one thing 
must not happen. There must be 
no curtailment of educational 
facilities. The school systems for 
the education of our children in 
every state must be kept up to 
100 per cent efficiency. 

A state can afford to lose time 
on the construction of a road, a 
bridge or a building, and by 
speeding up construction at a 
later time possibly catch up, but 
education must be continuous. 

Time lost in preparing chil- 
dren to take their places in the 
world cannot be made up. There 
are only certain years in which the great majority of 
them can attend school and during that period it is 
the solemn duty of mee state to provide full and com- 
plete education. . 


Drawn by Wilfred Jones. 


At no time in our history was there greater need for 
the influence of education upon future citizens. It goes 
without saying that at this critical period it would be a 
great mistake to weaken the services of any of our 
educational institutions. They should be strengthened 
no matter what the drain may be. 

—ALFRED E. Smiru. Reprinted from the New 


York World-Telegram with the permission of the 
McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 1932. 


* * * 


O mistake could be greater than to cut down the 

resources for training of youth. This is just the 
time when new things should be undertaken. It is your 
Opportunity to see that this State increases the oppor- 
tunity it gives to the child. 


The present depression is like a forest fire which 
kills many trees and sears all. In some the scars are so 
deep that no future growth can cover them. 

—Ray LYMAN WILBUR, speaking at the dedica- 


tion of the Education Building in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, November, 1931. 





NATIONAL campaign to 

“save” the public schools 
from ‘death by economy” has 
been announced by Dr. Edwin 
C. Broome, President of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion. A survey of conditions, 
which has been made during the 
past year, shows that ‘the very 
integrity of our public schools 1s 
threatened in many parts of the 
country by hasty and ill-advised 
measures of economy, such 
shortening the school year, over- 
loading of classes, discontinuing 
opportunities that always have 
been regarded as essential parts of American educa- 
tion and generally lowering standards of instruction 
which it has taken a half century to build up. 

“Superintendents of schools throughout the country 
realize the seriousness of the economic situation, but 
they believe that reason, rather than emotion, should 
be employed in the practice of economy.” 
—New York Times, February 7, 1932. 

* * x 


R. JOY ELMER MORGAN, editor of the 

“Journal” of the National Education Associa- 
tion, has declared that, while exact knowledge is im- 
possible, he believes that at a conservative estimate, 
5,000 schools in the United States have been closed 
by the depression. . . . 


Courtesy, The Survey. 


“In a panic of economy,” says Dr. Morgan, “au- 
thorities are slashing right and left at school expendi- 
tures. Youngsters without jobs are anxious to return 
to school—where they belong—and, in many cases, 
there are no accommodations for them. If we can ap- 
propriate $2,000,000,000 to advance business, it seems 
to me that we cannot afford to be too economical with 
the schools; nor should we turn adrift thousands of 
children who need every consideration we can give 


them. —Labor, February 2, 1932. 
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THE TIME FOR ACTION 


HE child, in thought at least, has not been neg- 

lected during the current depression. Educators 
are endeavoring to prevent any lowering in the stand- 
ards of the public schools; the church has called atten- 
tion to the devastating consequences of unemployment 
—physical, mental and moral; the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection has announced 
its determination to push state child welfare programs 
despite the depression; sociologists and economists as 
well as labor leaders are pointing out the effect of 
juvenile employment with its low wage standards 
upon the adult labor market. The Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations in a report adopted 
in September, 1931, stresses the special dangers to 
which the present economic situation exposes adoles- 
cents throughout the world—problems connected with 
employment, education, nutrition, and health. 

Many are the activities planned or under way to 
counteract or minimize the disastrous effects which 
widespread unemployment invariably has upon child 
welfare. Stay-in-school drives, special classes with ap- 
propriate courses of study for young unemployed 
workers, an extension of recreational facilities, schol- 
arships and other measures of relief, are but a few of 
the activities which might be mentioned directed 
toward this purpose. 

But from the child labor point of view this is not 
cnough. The present crisis merely brings into the fore- 
ground and renders doubly conspicuous social and 
economic evils which have long existed; evils not 
created by the depression and, unless strenuous mea- 
sures are taken, evils which will not end with the 
depression. Speaking before the Conference on Un- 
employment in Washington last December, James 
Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, said: ‘The crying need of the hour is for 
permanent legislation—not merely voluntary action. 


The latter is pretty sure to break down under the pres- 
sure of competition as normal times return. The time 
is ripe now for a vigorous and courageous drive for 
better child labor laws in all our states.” 

To raise the minimum age for leaving school and 
at the same time provide a type of education adapted 
to the needs of these future wage earners; to restrict 
daily and weekly hours and prohibit night work for 
young workers; to guarantee that children shall not 
enter industry unless they are physically fit for work; 
to safeguard their working conditions and keep them 
out of dangerous employment; surely this is a pro- 
gram, for bad times or for normal times, upon which 
all can agree and which should be given immediate 
and vigorous support. 


FLORENCE KELLEY 


LORENCE KELLEY’S name is written large on 

the roll of pioneers of social and economic prog- 
ress. The laboring men and women, the toilers in the 
sweatshops, the families of the tenements, the boys 
and girls in the settlements, and the children who 
have no chance—all these she served valiantly. 

At the very foundation of Florence Kelley’s life 
were courage and a passion for social justice. While 
still an undergraduate at Cornell University, she chose 
as the subject of her thesis, “The Law and the Child,” 
and throughout the rest of her life as the first Chief 
Factory Inspector in Illinois, as resident of Hull House 
and later of the Henry Street Settlement, and as Secre- 
tary of the National Consumers’ League, a position 
which she filled since its founding in 1899, Mrs. 
Kelley fought bravely—regardless of popular opinion 
—to arouse public sentiment against the abuse and ex- 
ploitation of labor and to crystallize this sentiment in 
legislation. The campaign against child labor, the 
creation of the Federal Children’s Bureau, measures 
to shorten working hours and to protect women in in- 
dustry, the establishment of minimum wage boards, 
arc but a few of the movements of the past forty years 
in which Mrs. Kelley has taken an active and often a 
Icading part. 

Her last appearance on the public platform was in 
Minneapolis on June 16 at the Twenty-sixth Annual 
Conference of the National Child Labor Committee, 
of which she was a charter member and on whose 
Board of Trustees she served for many years. There, 
speaking on The Child and the Machine, Mrs. Kelley 
made her final plea for the working children of 
America. 

Her great sincerity, her couragcous battles, and her 
volume of human service, will remain a source of in- 
spiration to all of us. 
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THEATRICAL CHILDREN IN NEW YORK 


By GeorGE A. HALL 
Secretary, New York Child Labor Committee 


ESTRICTION of child labor on the stage forms a 
part of the oldest New York statute for child 
protection. The initial legislation of 1876, sponsored 
by the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, was designed to prevent injury to life and 
limb involved in circus and acrobatic acts by children 
as well as to correct evils relating to their use in sing- 
ing parts with travelling operettas. This law not only 
furnished a basis for most of the far-reaching efforts 
to eliminate cruelty to children and conditions tending 
to impair their morals, but also afforded the first step 
in the direction of a state policy, later widely extended, 
of prohibiting minors from engaging in hazardous 
employments. Only one important change has been 
made in the original act, through 
an amendment in 1916 to include 
children who pose or act in the 
making of motion pictures. 
The law sets up occupational 
classifications and imposes en- 
forcing responsibility on certain 
public and semi-public agencies. 
It omits entirely, however, any 
standards as to minimum age, 
hours of work, or other condi- 
tions of employment. In certain 
particulars the language is clear- 
cut and simple; in other features 
it is indefinite and ambiguous. 
The provisions of this statute 
forbid children under 16 years 
being employed or exhibited in 
public performances involving ‘ 
singing, dancing, or playing up-  ; wa 


on a musical instrument except Mitzi Green and Jackie Coogan 


in a concert; or in a theatrical 

exhibition, or posing for the making of a motion pic- 
ture film without the written consent of the mayor 
or village president. 

Under this law, as commonly construed, children 
with a properly issued permit may participate in speak- 
ing or acting parts in a public stage performance or 
pose for motion pictures; they may not cngage in sing- 
ing or dancing parts in a theatrical exhibition nor play 
on a musical instrument except in a concert. 

Specific machinery for enforcing these regulations 
is limited to the issuance of the permit mentioned 
above. The mayor of a city, or the president of the 
board of trustees of a village, is designated in the 
statute as the permit-issuing authority. A 48-hour pre- 
vious notice of the application for such permit must 
be served in writing upon the Socicty for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, if there be one within the 





county, and " a hearing had thereon if requested.”” The 
clear intent of the law therefore seems to make this 
Society the investigating arm of the issuing official to 
ascertain whether or not it is wise to grant a permit 
to the applicant. 

The New York Child Labor Committee, as its con- 
tribution to the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, made a brief survey of the 
operation of the theatrical child labor law in the sum- 
mer of 1930. Its objectives were twofold—to learn how 
adequately the existing statute serves its protective 
purpose and to determine what changes, if any, are 
needed to make the law better accomplish its intent. 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
gave the fullest cooperation 
and readily furnished data 
requested. Much difficulty, how- 
ever, was experienced in obtain- 
ing complete information  be- 
cause of lack of uniformity in 
administrative procedure and 
record-keeping. Differences in 
interpretation of the terms com- 
monly used made statistical com- 
parisons far from satisfactory. 
Furthermore these Societies 
Caside from certain county 
groups) are actively working in 
only a few of the larger cities— 


o> | fi : = inoh- E 
ad “t New York, Binghampton, Buf 


falo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, 
Albany, Troy, and Schenectady. 

The survey found that approx- 
‘matcly 500 children in the State, 
of whom 95 per cent resided in 
New York City, were granted 
theatrical permits during the latest year studied. 
In most of the cities the figures indicate a gradual 
decrease in the demand for theatrical children. 

Considerable evidence was uncovered showing the 
meagre attention given, outside of the three largest 
cities, to enforcing the provisions of the law. In one 
city the local superintendent was not aware that any 
duty devolved upon him in connection with theatrical 
children. Outside of Buffalo, investigations in upstate 
cities to confirm the allegations in the applications for 
permits were generally not made except where sus- 
picions had been aroused. It is only fair to state, how- 
ever, that this omission was not intentional but due 
to under-staffed conditions of the Socictics. 

The study disclosed no statewide policy with regard 
to filing permit applications or standards for recom- 
mending rejection. The Socicties in Greater New York 
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have a settled policy which lists specific reasons for 
disapproving the granting of a permit and they tele- 
phone each other regarding new children for whom 
applications may have been made previously. 

In Buffalo only does the Society have sufficient staff 
to attempt a thorough psychological examination of 
all applicants for permits. This is given in addition to 
a home and school check-up and a medical examina- 
tion. A few other Societies arrange a physical exam- 
ination if the applicant’s condition urgently requires it. 

After the permit is granted most of the Societies 
check at the theatre on the night the child is to appear 
to sce if the permit is on file and conditions are satis- 
factory. While they also investigate from time to time 
citizens’ complaints regarding alleged violations, the 
New York Society and the Brooklyn Society were the 
only ones found giving attention to new productions 
even when not informed as to the possible appearance 
of children. Considerable variation was reported re- 
garding support given by the mayor to the recom- 
mendations of the Societies. In some cities the mayor 
uniformly upheld the Society when it filed objections; 
in others the Society was over-ruled half the time. 

Prosecutions of theatrical managers for violation of 
the law are conducted by Societies but, outside of New 
York City, Buffalo, and Rochester, little has been done 
in that direction. Some of the superintendents con- 
tend that their educational work for a number of years 
past has rendered prosecutions unnecessary. 

Confusion as to the jurisdiction of the statute was 
evident in many quarters. Dancing class exhibitions, 
unless tickets are sold at the box office, are not re- 
garded as under the law in some cities while else- 
where permits are required. Practically all Societies 
approve the use of children more than seven years of 
age in speaking parts of a theatrical production if 
school requirements are met and health and morals 
are not endangered. In Buffalo under an opinion from 


a local Supreme Court Justice, permits may not be 


issued except for children appearing as musicians in 
a concert or in the making of motion pictures. 
Superintendents gencrally agreed that the present 
statute, by reason of its ambiguity and lack of clarity, 
was the cause of most of the existing confusion and 
varying degrees of enforcement. The New York Child 
Labor Committee has been conferring with leaders 
among the groups interested for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a revision of the law which will result in 


greater protection to stage children in the Empire 


State. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE NOTES 
NNOUNCEMENT of a nationwide campaign to 
follow up the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection was made on February 14 by 
George A. Hastings, recently appointed Executive 
Director of the Conference. It is planned to hold con- 


ferences in each state to map out definite child care 
programs, including recommendations for state legis- 
lation, appropriations and the setting up of permanent 
organizations in states which at present lack such 


machinery. re * * 


At the Colorado White House Conference, held in 
January, the child labor division submitted a report 
representing the combined work of five subcommit- 
tees dealing with child labor in non-agricultural occu- 
pations, in agriculture, in hazardous occupations, the 
administration of laws, and wage standards for ju- 
venile workers. 

The report squarely faces the fact that the chief child 
labor problem in Colorado is the employment of chil- 
dren in agriculture. As an indication of its extent a 
statement is presented from the largest bect sugar 
company in Colorado to the effect that the number of 
children between the ages of 6 and 16 employed in 
the sugar beet section in which this company operates 
was approximately 6,000 in 1930. 

The report states that no accurate school census is 
made of the children of the migrant workers but 
quotes letters written in December, 1931, by several 
county school superintendents in the beet sections, of 
which the following are typical: 

Logan County: “Estimate that 200 children were out of 
school from one to ten weeks on account of beet work. 

. A number of our rural schools are almost entirely 
disrupted.” 

Weld County: There are from 1,000 to 1,500 children stay- 
ing out of schools in Weld County doing work usually 
in beets.” 

Recommendations of the report regarding child 
labor in agriculture call for the enforcement of exist- 
ing compulsory school attendance and child labor 
laws, the appointment of county truant officers, appro- 
priation of adequate sums to the State Bureau of Child 
and Animal Protection, the issuance of all work per- 
mits by this Bureau instead of by local or county 
officials, and the abolition of the family system of con- 
tract labor “by legislative enactment—or by force of 
public opinion.” The Governor was asked to appoint 
a committee of industrial leaders to formulate a plan 
to abolish child labor in agriculture in the State. 

* * x 

The Governor of Arkansas has appointed a com- 
mittee to put into effect in Arkansas the recommen- 
dations of the Washington Conference. A survey of 
the State will be made to determine what the children 
of Arkansas need in the way of education, health, etc. 
The committee consists of the State Commissioner of 
Education, State Health Officer, State Supervisor of 
Juvenile Courts, and State Commissioner of Labor. A 
White House Conference is scheduled for March 1 

x * x 

Detroit, Michigan, plans to hold a White House 

Conference March 18 and 19; Oregon, May 2 and 3. 
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LUCKY TO GET WORK? 


wo five children are competing for every 
job, no wages are too low, no conditions of 
work too unpleasant, to find acceptance. Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, in a recent address on child 
labor, quoted cases where adult workers had been dis- 
charged and young girls or boys taken on at wages 
ranging from $4 to $7 a week. Some of these children 
are struggling to feed families of younger brothers 
and sisters, because, ironically enough, the parents 
have no work. And unemployed adults, especially in 
the Pennsylvania textile industry, claim that “‘it is im- 
possible to get jobs in the face of the competition of 
children who will work for anything.” 

The direct replacement of adults by child labor is 
not intentionally practiced, of course, by the better 
type of employer. But the availability of child work- 
ers, eager for a job on any terms offered, eventually 
forces down prevailing wage rates and forces out 
adults who refuse to accept substandard wages. Where 
the younger children are safeguarded by law or by 
public opinion, slightly older boys and girls who are 
unprotected by child labor regulations are likely to 
bear the brunt of the situation. Governor Pinchot, for 
example, related the case of a 16-year-old boy who was 
working in a factory 10 to 12 hours a day for $4 a 
week. Another boy, 17 years of age, was working a 
night shift of 12 or 13 hours—‘‘and they don’t give 
him one night off.” A 16-year-old girl hired to do 
domestic work at $4 a week, was required in addition 
to do the weekly cleaning for which an outside worker 
had always been hired before. This transitional group 
of young people receive beginners’ pay, like the 
younger children, but unlike them, may be worked as 
many hours as adults. 

In New Yotk City, the Hebrew Butcher Workers’ 
Union found in a recent survey that at least 1,000 boys 
are employed in butcher shops, “and their work does 
not cease with the delivery of orders. Behind the scenes 
these boys are plucking chickens, preparing meats, 
and doing the none-too-easy porter work in the shop. 
These boys are actually performing the work of men.” 
This particular type of work is as common in small 
towns as in Citics. 

The practice of driving workers and cutting wages 
below the point necessary for subsistence—made pos- 
sible in part by the pressure of young would-be work- 
ers upon industry—is not confined to the young and 
untried beginner. A report of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industries in Massachusetts, 
issued in 1931, showed that clothing firms coming 
into Massachusetts and taking over unoccupied fac- 
tories were paying women and girls as little as $5, $6, 
or $7 a week for full-time employment in defiance of 
the established minimum wage. In some instances only 
$3 or $4 a week was paid. A girl reporter went to Fall 


River a few weeks ago to investigate for the Boston 
Record. She saw smoke coming from the chimney of 
an apparently deserted factory with boarded-up win- 
dows. The first two doors she tried were nailed up, the 
third had no handle or knob, but yielded to her touch. 
Then she heard the whirring of machinery through the 
darkness. On the fourth floor in a dimly lighted loft, 
nearly a hundred girls were bent over machines and 
tables. The reporter was offered a job at 30 cents a 
day, the hours being from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. The girls 
even nailed up the crates of finished shirts and loaded 
them on trucks—‘‘men want too much money.” 

The Bibb Manufacturing Company, with nine cot- 
ton mills in Georgia, slashed wages three times during 
the past year, while maintaining dividend payments 
intact. The American Federationist for February, 1932, 
which gives the facts, prints facsimiles of a number of 
pay slips showing amounts ranging from $5.40 to 
$9.90 for a 55-hour week, many with further deduc- 
tions of $2 for fuel. The President of the Company 
helpfully told his employees at a Sunday School rally 
just how to feed a family of four on $1.35 a week— 
24 pounds of flour, 4 pounds of lard, 8 pounds of 
potatoes, and 1 peck of meal. 

In a Maryland town 800 workers in a crabmeat can- 
nery, most of whom were colored women, went on 
strike against a reduction in pay from 35 cents a gallon 
to 25 cents for picking crabmeat. Most of the workers 
actually made only $3 to $4 a week before the cut. 

The starting wage for girls in shirt factories in the 
Allentown district of Pennsylvania is reported by a 
correspondent of the Fairchild Women’s Wear pub- 
lications to be $3 to $4 a week. This investigator was 
told that “practically all the higher wage-earning male 
population is out of work and the home is being sup- 
ported by the married woman and the child.” 

Turning to farm laborers, the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin under the caption, “A Distressing Situation if 
True” reports the case of a family of five (parents 
and three children the youngest of whom was 15 years 
old), who picked 752 pounds of cotton, receiving for 
the day’s work of five people the sum of $1.88. 

A special investigator for the Colorado Industrial 
Commission found whole families who received less 
than $300 for a season’s work on beans or beets. One 
man received 93 cents for three days’ work picking 
beans. A family of six—father, mother, and four chil- 
dren—were paid $70 for 45 days’ work picking cucum- 
bers for pickling. 

Such are conditions at present. There are few things 
more bitter than to be able to work and willing to 
work, but unable to find employment, and therefore 
faced with a choice of starvation, stealing, or charity. 
But there is one thing more bitter—to work, and still 


tO Starve. 
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FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION. Report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education, Washington, D. C. 
1931. 

The final report of the National Advisory Committee 
on Education, appointed in May, 1929, with Charles 
R. Mann as Chairman, for the purpose of charting 
out federal relations to education and recommend- 
ing the course of future developments, advocates the 
formation of a Federal Department of Education with 
a Secretary of Education at its head. The functions of 
this Department would be confined to research and 
information service tending to foster cooperation with 
and among the states on educational policies, and to 
provision of a center of cooperation for the various 
federal educational activities. The principle of federal 
aid to the states for educational purposes is endorsed 
—provided there be repealed “provisions that require 
the states and their local communities to match fed- 
cral funds or that grant power to the federal agencies 
to approve or reject state educational plans, to pre- 
scribe the standards controlling instruction, or other- 
wise to supervise and direct educational or research 
activities within the states.” 


CHILDHOOD AND THE DEPRESSION: A LOOK AHEAD. Na- 

tional Education Association, Washington, D. C. 1931. 
Concludes that although different school systems have 
suffered in different degrees, all are being subjected to 
unusually careful budgetary control. ‘School terms 
have been shortened. Teachers’ salaries have been re- 
duced or left unpaid. School building programs have 
been discarded or postponed. While the great major- 
ity of the school systems of the country continue to 
function effectively, many are faced with a situation 
which endangers the educational standards thus far 
attained. Serious harm may not as yet have occurred, 
but the present trend, if continued, will surely retard, 
halt or even set back the progress of American educa- 
tion.” At the same time, all the evidence available as 
late as November, 1931, points clearly to substantial 
increases in school enrollment, and the need for fully 
effective schools is intensified by the generally harm- 
ful effect of the economic depression on child welfare. 


PICKIN’ A Pony. By Margueritte Harmon Bro. Department 
of Education and Promotion, Woman's Section, Board o f 
Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 1932. 10 cents. 

A collection of child labor stories for children to stim- 

ulate “the exercise of their social imaginations by 

teaching them to understand and feel with children 
whose circumstances differ widely from their own.” 

This volume can be ordered through the National 
Child Labor Committee. 


ADOLESCENT EpucaTION. By Frederick Elmer Bolton. Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. Y. 1931. $3. 

An analysis of the physical, mental, and emotional 
characteristics of adolescence, which should prove use- 
ful to people dealing with children in industry as well 
as with children in school. “To force unnatural re- 
straints upon an adolescent is to deaden his sensibili- 
ties, stifle his intellectual and social enthusiasm, and 
atrophy his powers.” 

THE DIssaTISFIED WorKER. By V. E. Fisher and J. V. 
Hanna. Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 1931. 
$2. 

Deals with the causes and symptoms of maladjusted 
personalities. The higher rate of turnover among 
young cmployces is mentioned as being due, in part 
at least, to the process of adjusting young people 
“idealistic and totally inexperienced in industrial 
work” to industry. “This try-out involves, in many 
cases, a hasty excursion from one job to another 
through several jobs . . . and is to be regarded in the 
light of an educational experience, provided a guiding 
hand aids in the selection and rejection of jobs accord- 
ing to a plan which carries over proper cducational 
philosophy and practice from school to industry.” 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Ezra Thayer Towne. Third edition, 
revised by Anna E. Morehouse. Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 1931. $1.68. 

The chapter on child labor has been revised with new 

illustrations and additional references. 

OCCUPATIONAL Diseases. By Rosamond W. Goldberg. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, N. Y. 1931. $4.50. 

Covers the hazards in dusty trades and in metal, chem- 

ical, and other industries; methods of regulating and 

preventing occupational diseases; also workmen's 
compensation laws and decisions, and health insur- 
ance in so far as they relate to occupational discases. 

EDUCATING ALL THE CHILDREN OF ALL THE PEOPLE. 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1931. 

Describes a year-round preparation for life program 

for youth up to 18 years of age carricd on in the 

Granite Consolidated School District of Utah, cover- 

ing child-accounting, guidance, placement and part- 

time instruction. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR RURAL EDUCATION. Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. September, 1931. 
One school child in every three comes from the farm. 
Yet, as stated in the foreword of this bulletin, " prob- 
ably no one group of children has been so continu- 
ously or severely handicapped by inadequate educa- 
tional facilities as the children of rural people. . . .” 
Administration, financing, attendance, curriculum, the 
teaching staff, secondary school opportunities, and 
building and equipment are discussed, existing condi- 
tions and needs analyzed, and solutions outlined. 
Selected bibliographies are given on each topic. 
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THE CHURCHES SPEAK 


HE unparalleled human need of the present win- 
ter and the urgency of adequate steps, not only 
for relief but for constructive economic reorganiza- 
tion, impelled the issuance of a joint statement on 
unemployment by three great religious bodies early in 
January. The statement is the combined work of the 
Social Service Commission of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, the Department 
of Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and the Social Justice Commission of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. Not since 
the joint attack on the 12-hour day in the steel industry 
has a statement of such profound public import been 
issued by these bodies. 

The statement commends the movement for relief 
of the victims of unemployment, but stresses its inade- 
quacy to meet the real problem—''Employment is the 
only cure for unemployment.” It calls for immediate 
and adequate appropriations by national as well as 
local governments for needed and useful public 
works, approves the movement for a shorter work day 
and week without reduction in wages, and for a sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance, and deplores the 
tendency to cut wages and thus still further to lower 
the purchasing power of the workers. The importance 
of economic planning for individual industries and 
also for world economic relations is stressed. ““Unem- 
ployment is so devastating in its physical, mental, 
and moral consequences that the present conditions 
constitute to our mind a national and international 
emergency which calls for courageous social action 
and the adoption of heroic measures adequate to the 
gravity of the situation.” 


HERBERT PARSONS HEADS 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 


HE appointment of Herbert C. Parsons as Execu- 

tive Secretary has been announced by the Massa- 
chusetts Child Labor Committee. Mr. Parsons, who 
recently resigned after 17 years of service as Commis- 
sioncr of Probation in Massachusetts, brings to his 
office a wealth of interest and experience in public 
welfare matters. His appointment is part of a general 
plan to broaden the scope of the Committee to include 
the whole field of child welfare. Support will be given 
to the proposed state bureau of child welfare, a vig- 
orous legislative campaign will be undertaken, and 
more effective administration of the juvenile delin- 
quency law will be sought. 


IF THERE is anything which espccially predisposes 


young people between 15 and 20 to tuberculosis, it 
is having had their growth and general development 
stunted by childhood labor.—S. Adolphus Knopf, 
M.D., in The Nation, January 27, 1932. 





LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


During the legislative season, the progress of child 
labor and compulsory education bills will be reported 
each month. {CH)—Lower House. (S)—Senate.} 


District of Columbia 


Theatrical Employment. A bill to add a new section 
to the child labor law, authorizing the Board of Edu- 
cation to issue permits to children of any age for ap- 
pearance on the stage not later than 11 p.m. in travel- 
ing theatrical productions, upon satisfactory evidence 
that the health, morals, and education of the child are 
safeguarded. CUnited States S 3448.) 


Kentucky 


Educational Commission. Bill to create commission 
to study public education in the State and report at 
the next legislative session with recommendations as 
to procedure. CS 144.) Passed Senate. 


Massachusetts 


Compulsory School Attendance. Bill to amend the 
school law by raising the age at which children are 
allowed to leave school for work from 14 to 16 years 
in two steps, 1932 and 1934. Children between 16 
and 17 years would be granted work permits upon 
completion of the sixth grade, but would be required 
to attend part-time school unless high school grad- 
uates. CH 99.) Killed. 

Continuation Schools, Bill to repeal provisions for 
the establishment and maintenance of continuation 
schools. CH 590.) Killed. 

Workmen’s Compensation. Bill to amend Work- 
men’s Compensation Act by constituting the illegal 
employment of a minor, serious and wilful miscon- 
duct of the employer, which incurs the payment of 
double compensation. CH 254.) Labor and Industry 
Comm. 

Work Permits. Bill to strengthen work permit re- 
quirements by providing that physical examination 
must be made by school physician and that, if a child 
is retarded three or more years, the superintendent of 
schools must satisfy himself as to the mental fitness 
and ability of the child to perform the intended work. 
CH 182.) Killed. 


New Jersey 


Dangerous Occupations. Bill to amend law pro- 
hibiting employment of minors under 16 years in 
specified dangerous occupations by adding clause pro- 
hibiting the employment of minors under 18 in any 
occupation which, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, is a menacc to the physical si ifety or 
health and future working efficiency of the minor. 
CH 214.) Read twice. — 
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Federal Child Labor Amendment. Concurrent reso- 
lution proposing the ratification of the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment. CACR 10.) 

Migratory Workers. Bill to require the attendance 
of migrant children between 7 and 16 years in the 
public schools of the district where the family is work- 
ing, or in a special class if such is provided, during 
all the days and hours when such school or class is 
in session, unless the child has obtained an age and 
schooling certificate from the state of his residence. 
CH 78.) Favorable report; read twice. 

Bill to authorize the Commissioner of Labor to 
promulgate and enforce sanitary and housing regu- 
lations for camps used by migratory families. = 77.) 
Public Health Comm. 


New York 


Continuation Schools. Bill to make continuation 
school attendance compulsory for not less than 8 
hours a week instead of 4 hours. CS 550.) Education 
Comm. 

Minimum Age. Bills to raise the age at which chil- 
dren may leave school for work from 14 to 16 years, 
and to 17 unless employed, and to prohibit employ- 
ment of children under 16 years instead of under 14 
as at present. CS 549, H 972.) Education Comm. 

Minimum Wage. Several minimum wage bills have 
been introduced, including one to create a minimum 
wage board for minors under 18 years. CH 966.) 
Labor and Industries Comm. 


South Carolina 


Workmen’s Compensation. Bill to establish a sys- 
tem of workmen’s compensation. Minors would be in- 
cluded on the same basis as adults, except that in the 
case of a minor illegally employed, the parents may 
sue for damages for loss of child’s service in addition 
to the regular compensation. CS 1134.) Read once. 


Virginia 

Workmen’s Compensation. Bill originally included 
provision for payment of double compensation to 
minors injured while illegally employed, but this was 
omitted from substitute bill which leaves status of 
minors unchanged. (S 55.) Substitute favorably re- 
ported by Senate Courts of Justice Comm. 


THAT PATERNALISTIC MATERNITY 
BILL 


ILLS similar to the one defeated by filibuster on 
the last day of the Seventy-first Congress have 
been introduced in both houses of the present session 
of Congress to provide for the resumption of the 
maternity and infancy work carried on by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau until the lapse of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act in 1929, and for the development of rural health 
facilities under the Public Health Service. 

Hearings on the Jones Bill CS 572) were held be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Commerce on February 
4 and 5 and the Bankhead Bill CH.R. 7525) has had 
a favorable report from the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


As in former years opposition to the bills is being 
pushed by certain super-patriotic societies who object 
to their “paternalism” and by some of the state medi- 
cal associations. 

On the whole, however, sentiment is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of continuing the maternity and infancy 
work formerly conducted by the Children’s Bureau. 
A notable reduction in the infant mortality rate has 
occurred since the inauguration of this work and in 
view of the grave economic conditions existing 
throughout the country at the present time efforts 
must be redoubled to fulfill the White House Con- 
ference pledge that “the right to health” be guaran- 
teed to every child. 





J. R. SWAN, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $.......... 











I wish to aid in protecting children against harmful employment and in guiding them into 
their life work under the most favorable conditions. 


. for the support of your work. 


Name. 


Address... 
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